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PRACTICAL. 


VOCAL EXECUTION. 


iy remains under the head of Accent and Emphasis, to add a few 
examples by way of illustration. Accent in poetry, it should be recol- 
lected, preserves a settled method, as to its location, corresponding in 
some measure, with the musical accent; while emphasis, which requires 
a louder tone of voice than is applied to the strongest accent, falls upon 
syllables, in reference more to the sense of the words, than to the 
arrangement of poetical numbers.* The emphasis, the principal accent, 
and the subordinate accent, each require in language, a stress of voice, 
applied with different relative degrees of intensity; while most of the 
music of our psalms and hymns, makes special provision only for a 
uniform accent, arranged with entire rhythmical accuracy. The quicker 
movements indeed, make occasional provision for a subordinate accent; 
and the strains of a modern anthem or chorus, where the words of the 
text are not transferable, may be found to do something more. Yet the 
vocalist in this respect, is left every where, much at his own discretion, 
and no where so entirely as in the plainest psalmody. 

The best method of practice is, to observe first, the regular accentu: 
ation of the music; and subsequently, to make such changes or additions 
as are suggested by the words which constitute the themes of song. In 
departing from the syllabic method of enunciation, let the stress first 
be removed from all particles and unaccented syllables. In the second 
place, let the musical accents be a little weakened, at the subordinate 
accents of the poetry ; and in the third place, let the emphatic syllables 
be so augmented in intensity, as to convey the true import of the lan- 
guage ; observing to do this so delicately as to interfere no more than is 


* The poct it is true, in all these calculations, contrives to render his numbers har- 
monious : but they are not always in accordance with the musieal accent. 
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necessary, with the musical rhythm. The latter caution is very impor- 
tant, especially as trespasses against it are becoming rather common, in 
these days of musical innovation. 


These remarks can serve only as general directions. Much, after all 
that can be said, must be left to the discretion of the performer. The 
most judicious will sometimes be at a loss, how to arbitrate between the 
contending claims of language and song. The safest general method is 
to avoid extremes on either hand. A musical accent for example, may 
be softened, though not wholly removed on account of the feebleness of 
a syllable: nor need an emphatic’syllable which occurs at an unaccented 
note, be always rendered so loud, as would be required under other cir- 
cumstances. 


These things premised, we shall not deem it necesary to be more mi- 
nute, in the following exemplifications, than to mark with italics and 
with small capitals, two degrees of intensity, representing in general, 
the principal accents and emphases. 

The first example we shall give is that of Heber’s Missionary hymn, 
as applied to the familiar tune of Mr. Mason: 


From Green-land’s ic-y mount-ains, 
From Ind-ia’s chor-al strand, 
Where .4f-ric’s sun-ny fount-ains, 
Roll down their gold-en sand ; 
From ma-ny an anc-ient ri-ver, 
From man-y a palm-y plain, 
They call us to de-Liv-er 
Their land from ER-ror’s CHAIN. 


Here the last word in each of the lines, may with one or two excep- 
tions, receive a stronger accent than is elsewhere marked; yet not 
so strong as to be emphatical like the three words, designated in the last 
two lines. The last line has also three unaccented sylables in succes- 
sion, the second of which, requires a slight stress, on account of the 
musical rhythm. This is an easy stanza, but how seldom is it properly 
enunciated! Most choirs, not to say many leaders and ;teachers, sing 
it after the following method, as nearly as our marks will show: 


From Green-land’s i-cy mount-ains, 
From Ind-ia’s cHor-al strand, 
Where Af-ric’s sun-n¥ fount-ains, 
Roll down THER gold-en sand : 
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Nothing could be more subversive of the true meaning of the poet. 
But let us proceed with the second stanza: 


Wuar though the spic-y bree-zes, 
Blow soft o’er Ceyl-on’s isle ? 
Though ev-ry pros-pect pleas-es, 
And on-ly man is vile? 


Here the sense requires an emphasis at the commencement of the first 
line, and an accent at the beginning of the second, both of which occur, 
at unaccented notes of the tune. Of course, they must be observed, 
but not too strongly marked. The method of most singers is like this : 


What though the spic-y bree-zes, 
Blow soft o’er Ceyl-on’s isle &c. 


The last stanza commences with two strong emphases in succession, 
requiring for the sake of distinction, a momentary pause between them: 


Wart, wart, ye winds his sto-ry. 


The third line of the same stanza, commences with three unaccented 
syllables, the second of which requires a light stress on account of the 
musical accent: 


Till like a sea of GLo-ry, 


But if the word like has too much prominence, it will be treated pre- 
cisely as if it had been an active verb, having the word sea for its 
object. 


So much for the beautiful hymn of Heber, which is often most unmer- 
cifully mangled in musical performances. Let us next take in hand a 
familiar stanza in common metre: 


I ask them whence their vic-t’ry came, 
They with un-é-ted breath, 

As-cribe their conq-uest to the Lams, 
Their tri-umphs to his DeaTH. 


When we hear this stanza sung to the tune Harley (alias Christmas,) 


it strikes us much as follows: 


I ask THEM WHENCE their vict-ry eame, 
They wit un-tt-ed breath, &c. 
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which is as bad as any thing need be: but the following well known 
extract in sevens and sixes, as applied to the tune Amsterdam, is ever 
worse : 


Sun, AND moon, AND stars de-cay. 


Nor is the following from the same hymn any better enunciated : 
Rise from trans-i-to-ry things, 


since it presents virtually two words (transit and tory,) made out of one 
which are entirely foreign from the sense. 

The first four syllables of lines of the ordinary metres, embrace fre- 
juent changes of the accent, as in the second stanza of the 32d Psalm: 


2. Sweet is the day, &e. 
No mort-al care, 
O, may my heart, 
Like Dav-id’s harp. 


Musicians have sometimes made provision for these changes by insert- 
ing smal! choosing notes at the commencement of each section of the 
music. This is sometimes of use, especially where there is an organ to 
giye concerted signals to the choir. In other circumstances the useful- 
ness @f the plan is more questionable ; because singers will be liable to 
make sad mistakes by not being of one mind at the moment of perform- 
ance ; and because the same amount of drilling that would make them 
sure to agree in those changes, would secure the end required without 
rhythmical changes in the music. 

The fourth successive syllable, in such examples as we have just 
quoted, is generally uniform: yet since it is not always so, the changes 
of notation to which we refer will not suffice for every stanza. Take 
the following long metre lines of a well known hymn, as an example, 


Tost to and fro, his pass-ions fly, , 
From van-i-ty to van-i-ty. 


and the following liaes from the 146th Psalm, L. P. M 
Or im-mor-tal-ity en-dures. 


But it is of little use to multiply examples in illustration of a topic 


which is so very obvious. Enough has been said to show that the sub- 
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ject of accent and emphasis should claim the constant, minute attention 
of every singer who would acquire a proper style of enunciation. Dis- 
tinct articulation will be of little avail, unless the syllables which are 
spoken, combine themselves in words and phrases, and sentences in 
such a manner, as to constitute intelligible language. Any thing short 
of this result, will after all, be little else than tedious, unintelligible mo- 
notony. The very definition of vocal music, implies the union of the 
speaking voice with song. If the speech should not be made to mar 
the song, neither should the song be permitted to mutilate the lan- 

guage. The latter in sacred music, is by no means to be deemed a 

thing of secondary importance. The sacred text must have an utter- 

ance which is at once musical, distinct and impressive. This is the 

kind of singing contemplated in the Bible: and no other, we may pre- * 
sume, will ever be found to answer the ends of this precious divine in- 

stitution. 

The difficulties of vocal enunciation in the case of adults will have been 
greatly aggravated by defective and erroneous instruction. Youth and 
children find little difficulty, when there is good instruction, and a 
disposition to improve. Nor should adult singers shrink from the task 
before them. If it requires time or labor, the subject is of sufficient 
magnitude to demand it imperiously at their hands, It is no trifling 
thing to be guilty of habitually singing the praises of God in a tongue 
unknown. Those who do so, when they might do otherwise, and when 
they know their method to be wrong, must look well to their excuses, 
against the great final day of reckoning. Such a service as theirs can- 
not be well pleasing in the eye of the great Master of Assemblies, who 
searcheth the heart and trieth the reigns of the children of men. 





PERSEVERING EFFORT. 


At a season of the year when multitudes of the young are beginning 
to turn their attention to the rudiments of the vocal art: it may not be 
amiss to remind them of the importance of steady perseverance. Why 
should music be made an exception to a rule which is universal? Noth- 
ing that is really valuable can be accomplished without industry and 
labor. No science can be mastered by efforts that are feeble, interrupted 
and periodical. The thing in its own nature is impossible. On the 

: 16* 
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other hand what is there that cannot be accomplished by steady, deter- 
mined perseverance? A Tartan General one day, while despairing of 
success in arms, observed a little industrious ant trying to lug a ker- 
nel of grain over a piece of the broken ruins of a desolated castle. 
Sixty-nine times the insect was foiled; bnt the seventieth effort suc- 
ceeded. The general took the hint, renewed the onset and at length 
obtained the victory. Something of this kind of perseverance is cor- 
dially recommended to all the young pupils of sacred song. They have 
a more important object before them than that pursued by the Tartan 
General, and an infinitely better Master to serve. 


AN IMPORTANT QUESTION. 


How shall a congregation be best trained to sing in connection with 
a choir? This is a most interesting inquiry. That some kind of 
training is necessary, is a point too obvious to need proof. But how 
shail it be effected? The task at best is very difficult and laborious ; 
and in some cases, no doubt, a whole generation must pass away before 
it will be effected. The process is slways slow and gradual, like the 
progress of refinement in literature; yet it may be greatly retarded or ac- 
celerated by the course of management which is pursued. A few hints 
are all that we shall offer on the subject. 

1. Much depends on the character of the persons who compose the 

hoir. If it consist chiefly of the young who are thoughtless, giddy, and 
impenitent, it will be impossible for them to exert a proper influence 
upon the pious portion of the congregation, however well they may be 
enabled to perform: but if on the other hand, the choir manifest a pre- 
vailing spirit of ardent piety in all their performances, while the latter 
are chaste, simple, and effective, in manner, their influence will be 
ound gradually to pervade the congregation. This is the first end to 
be gained, and in accomplishing it, it will be desirable to enlist the ser- 
vices of a large number of individuals as performers. 

2. The tunes should be selected somewhat in reference to the taste 
of the hearers. At all events the hearers must be interested or they will 
not be benefitted. The existing varieties of approved Psalm and 
Hiymn tunes, may abundantly suffice for this purpose, under the advan- 
tage of skilful management. Taste may be led gently onward to im- 
provement, but its progress cannot be so hurried as to keep pace with 
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the driving of a Jehu. This is a principle which musicians in their 
ardor, are liable to forget. 

Because a congregation are not ready at once to go all lengths with 
them in their notions of refinement, they leave them behind in the dis- 
tance, to be censured for their musical stupidity. But here the mu- 
sicians sometimes are the most in fault. Devotional music is of a social 
nature, and the man of true taste will never lose sight of this fact in his 
plan of adaptation. It must be confesssed that the apathy in some con- 
gregations is too intolerable for patient endurance ; yet perhaps it is as 
well in such cases to sit still, as to resort to the sudden process of super- 
induction. If people will not be led in such matters it is very certain 
they can never be driven. 

3. When a choir of a right character have been properly disciplined, 
they should seek suitable occasions for enlisting the interest of the con- 
gregation in their performances. This is a measure of unspeakable 
importance in every point of view. We are social beings, affected by 
sympathetic emotions, deeply influenced by cultivated mental associa- 
tions, and even in our most hallowed acts of devotion, greatly under the 
power of established habits and principles. The social principle enters 
deeply into our religious enjoyments. The Christian who neglects to 
speak of divine things or to hear religious conversation, or prayer, is a 
backslider, in the very nature of the case: and though he is seen one 
day in the week at church as a silent listener, he will still be affected 
with barrenness, and possess much of a spirit of worldliness. And sing- 
ing the praises of God should seem to form no exception to this 
rule of holy living. 'Those who can sing, must sing often, if they would 
cultivate the spirit of praise in their own hearts, and promote it in the 
hearts of others. They must sing at the evening circle for prayer: at 
the public lecture or conference, at the fire side, and at the family altar. 
Alas’ where is the choir, that do this? On the contrary, they are either 
absent or mute on such occasions. Personal fastidiousness takes the pre- 
cedence of social feeling, and self-denying condescension ; and no effort 
is made by the apparently accidental concentration of the leading voices 
towards elevating the songs of praise. The choir must go in a body, 
and all sing with the accustomed formality which attends the public ser- 
vices on the Sabbath, or they will abandon entirely the whole interests 
before them. This has been the general custom, from time immemo- 
rial; and no wonder that the results have been disastrous. This single 
course of management might of itself be almost sufficient to explain the 
cause of the general apathy among Christians in relation to this subject. 
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Let the leading members of our choirs lay this subject to heart, and 
begin to act in relation to it, and though their musical feeling should at 
first be outraged, let them persevere, and look to heaven for help. The 
difficulties will then begin to lessen. Obstacles will gradually be re- 
moved. Edification will be promoted; and musical taste will at length 
take root and spring upward and yield itself to the pruning hand of cul- 
tivation. 

If any musician who loves the cause of Zion, doubts the practicability 
of this measure ; all we can say is, let him try it. It has been tried and 
proved ; and can therefore be confidently recommended. 





For the Musical Magazine 
A SPECIMEN OF MUSICAL ADAPTATION. 


Mr. Eprror.—The other evening a public meeting was held in favor 
of some popular subject, in one of the churches of this city, so near the 
place where I was staying that I could distinctly hear some of the pro- 
ceedings. The subject appeared tobe of a secular character, though 
one, no doubt of high importance ; and one as I understood that aimed 
at the genéfal promotion of the morals and intelligence of the youthful 
portion of the population. The object of the meeting was a laudable 
one, and many persons of respectability were convened. The topic 
selected by the orator, who is well known to be an eloquent man, I had 
no means of ascertaining. Busily engaged in another occupation, I did 
not even stop to catch a single accent from his lips: yet the repeated 
bursts of applause, loud clapping and stamping which were often assail- 
ing my ears, convinced me that whether there was eloquence or not, 
there was no small amount of glowing emotion and buoyancy of spirit. 
What kind of music, thought I to myself, will answer to form a suitable 
climax to such ebullitions of feeling. The introductory piece was one 
that had been drawn out from the French Atheistical Revolution of the 
last century, and furnished in these later times, with a questionable kind 
of Christian adaptation. However, the words probably were not heard; 
the music was fine, and, for aught I could hear, was well performed. It 
probably was not intended to be devotional: it was of that vehement 
rhapsodic character which distinguishes the martial or theatrical style. 
But what was to be the last piece? There was talent instrumental and 
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vocal equal to any piece that might be called for, or chance to be 
selected. The true philosophy of musical adaptation, as I understand 
it, is to seize upon some piece which entirely corresponds in character 
with the nature of the occasion, and the character of the existing emo- 
tions. Some patriotic solo, some joyous glee, or some full-mouthed 
chorus might have been in keeping with that kind of rapture which sets 
every ones hands and heels in motion, as if the house were to be trod- 
den down. But no such thing Mr. Editor. Would youthink it? Our 
ears were now saluted by the loftiest themes that are sung in heaven, 
where even the holiest angels prostrate themselves and veil their faces 
with their wings, as they engage in the hallowed minstrelsy. I leave you 
to imagine my feelings. I cannot describe them. The musicians no 
doubt, meant to give a grand performance ; and perhaps they did; but 
the incongruity, not to say profaneness of the adaptation, was so great, 
that I for one was compelled to turn a deaf ear, and be off with my- 
self till the performance was over. When will our leading musicians 
begin to understand this subject, and reform these enormous abuses of 
adaptation! When shall it once be! A Crrizen. 


Remarks.—We are sorry to say that abuses of this nature, are not 
uncommon at the present day. Marvellous as they really are ; the pub- 
lic at large seem not to have sufficient discrimination in musical subjects, 
to apply the proper remedy. For ourselves, we have not the least 
shadow of hesitation in saying, that many a performance nominally sa- 
cred, is in reality a most palpable and flagrant violation of the third 
commandment in the decalogue. And are there no professing Chris- 
tians who lend their influence in favor of such management? Let them 
beware lest Christ should thus be “* wounded in the house of his friends.” 





A QUESTION IN MORALS. 


Some clergymen are in the habit of giving out a psalm or hymn to 
be sung during the receiving of a collection, or while subscriptions are 
being made, or while communicants are taking their seats at the Lord’s 
table, all of which is imagined to be convenient, solemn and appropriate. 
At least this measure saves a little time, and does something towards 
keeping the house still or drowning a portion of the noise. But is the 
practice right in the sight of God? If it is, we have nothing to say, 
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though it is necessarily vexatious to the musicians: but if it is not right 
there is much that might be said: for if, while pretending to offer a 
sacrifice of praise to God, we so manage as to offer him nothing but the 
mockery of lip-service, we must conclude that the offering will be highly 
ofiensive in his sight. 

This suggestion was once thrown out by a teacher when several cler- 
gymen were present, most of whom seconded his views in the most cor- 
dial manner, and determined to discontinue the practice. But there 
was one who dissented; and when the teacher was absent brought forth 
his strong reasons. It was sufficient for him, that the teacher’s practice 
was at variance with his own theory. Ergo, he should continue as he had 
done. This was about the amount of the argument. Alas! what would 
become of our systems of Christian doctrine and duty if such a mode 
of reasoning were to be universally adopted ? Mr. A. preaches a stirring 
sermon, for example, against the violation of the Sabbath: six months 
afterwards, he so far forgets himself, as to sail, or ride some fifteen or 
twenty miles on the Lord’s day to exchange pulpits with a ministering 
brother. This shows that the sermon was wrong. The man’s practice 
at length contradicts his doctrine and thus proves it to be erroneous! ! 

But what was the practice referred to, which contained the foundation 
of this disastrous logic? Why it was simply this ; that while the teacher 
was instructing his pupils in the music, he moved about! from one part 
of the choir to the other, as occasion demanded, that he might keep all 
the voices in tune; and that while training them to the articulation of 
the words of a stanza, he took different positions in the house to ascer- 
tain how far the words could be distinctly heard. This was the height 
of his inconsistency. While the performance was professedly devo- 
tional, he always stood as still as a statue and withheld every thing like 
criticism : but because at other times he was moving round with a noise- 
less step, in his own proper occupation as a teacher, this was the same 
as if he had been carrying around a pole with a bag at the end of it, 
or been inviting all the people of a congregation to éxchange their seats 
while his little band should be making a direct and solemn appeal to 
the mercy seat! 

A mere statement of such an incident, shows how loosely some excel- 
lent men think upon the subject of sacred praise ; and how easily they 
can reason and draw inferences in favor of preconceived notions and 
habits, without thinking at all. The question still returns with empha- 
sis. Is the practice referred to, right or wrong in the sight of the great 
searcher of hearts? If any brother insists that it is right, he has still 
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another important question to settle, whether the practice is expedient, 
seeing it gives so much trouble, embarrassment and distress to conscien- 
tious Musicians. 

KENANIAH. 





PRECOCITY. 


Mozart, at two years old taught himself to play a distinct melody 
on the organ. Dr. Crotch manifested equal genius in his infancy. 
Handel, at nine years old began to write Motets for the church service, 
furnishing one a week almost without intermission, for a period of three 
years. These were rare instances. If some of our full grown composers 
or publishers of sacred music had half the genius or erudition, or ori- 
ginality of an infant Handel they would be less voluminous and more 
beneficial to the community. The wise man said, “ of the making of 
books there is no end ;” but this was long before singing books were in- 
vented. The craft of book-making is greatly increasing in its opera- 
tions at the present time, and music books of one sort or another con- 
tinually arising, must soon suflice to deluge the country with such pub- 
lications. How few among them will ever descend to posterity ? 





For the Musical Magazine. 


Mr. Eprrorn—When Whitfield thinking to rob the grand adversary 
of some of his beautiful music, for the edification of the churches, 
took such pieces as had been supplied only with associations of a secu- 
lar character, he did a thing, one might suppose, to which the owner 
could have felt no great objection ; but when he urged as a reason for 
so doing, that ‘ the devil ought not to have all the best music,” he utter- 
ed an important truth which has a wide and extensive application. 
Surely that music ought to be the best in every proper sense of the word, 
which is to be employed in the praises of God. Yet in our largest 
cities none is so little improved by cultivation as this. The conse- 
quences are more disastrous than every one supposes. Thc following 
short dialogue between a worthy young gentleman and his music teacher, 
discloses one among the many. Both were professors of religion; but 
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the young gentleman had been pressed into a music class, by the impor- 
tunity of his friend, against his own judgment and inclinations. 

Gent. O, I can never sing a note sir—I never had any voice ; not 
the least sir. "Tis useless for me to sound, I never could raise a note. 

T. But that faculty depends on practice. Perhaps you have never 
tried. 

G. O yes I have; but never could know one note from another. 
Some men are made singers from their birth, sir; but I can never 
learn, never had the least talent or inclination. 

T. All have natural gifts for this purpose. There, sir, you are mis- 
taken. 

G. But do not you suppose that nature makes_a wide difference 
between men? Some appear almost to have been born singing, but I 
always had a disgust to music. I tried several times to play the flute, 
yet never efiected any thing. 

T. Ah! How long did you ever practice ? 

G. Why, why, really sir—not very long to be sure. I tried however, 
till I became disgusted, I could not bear my own noises. 

T. You have a musical ear then? 

G. Not at all, in sober honesty, I have neither voice, ear, taste, or 
inclination for music. Really I ought not to be here, sir, only as an 
encouragement to the rest. I shall learn nothing at all of course. 

T. But my young friend the faculties of which you speak are not 
strictly innate, but in every possible instance are to be matured by 
practice. 

G. But you will allow sir, there is a vast difference between singers. 
There’s Madam 

T. Are you pleased with such singers as these? 

G. O they can sing enchantingly. Every body admires them, but— 

T. Do you relish their style ? 

G. O it is perfectly enchanting! Have you never heard them sir? 
You would be perfectly enraptured. 

T. But how is this, you have no ear for music. 

G. Why—why—really sir, such fine singing as we hear at the Opera, 
who could help liking it. 

T. Ican tell you my young friend, who are exceptions ; all who 
are deaf and dumb, and all whom nature has deprived of a musical ear. 

G. Well—but—if I have an ear to be delighted with such singing 
as that, it does not follow that I have an ear for my own singing or 
fluting. Honestly I never could bear my own noises. I am perfectly 
sure, of a failure before I begin. I have no talent at all. 


and and there is 
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T. But do you suppose that such singers as you refer to, are pecu- 
liar geniuses? Do you not know that they study and practise music as 
a profession, year after year, drilling for many hours in the day, as indus- 
triously as so many orators, painters, poets or sculptors? Some of their 
earliest noises might have been worse than yours. 

G. After all I cannot believe— 

Here the dialogue ended. The sickly fastidiousness of the voung 
man, seems likely to deter him from ever enjoying devotional music, as 
a christian exercise ; while his fondness for grand displays of execution 
in music, will allure him to places of gratification, which no Christian 
can frequent without bringing the plague of barrenness upon his soul. 

An OBSERVER. 





THEORETICAL. 


HARMONY. 


Havine described the two principal modern scales with their various 
transpositions, we are now prepared to speak of chords. Chords are com- 
binations of musical sounds, simultaneously heard. They are divided 
into two general classes, called concords and discords. Both are em- 
ployed in musical compositions. 

The most perfect concords in use, are in the first place, those which 
embrace the first, the third, the fifthand the eighth notes of a given scale. 
In the second place those which combine the fourth, the sixth, the eighth 
and the octave of the fourth of a given scale: and in the third place, 
those which combine the fifth with the seventh and the octaves of the 
second and fifth, as seen in the following example in the key of C. 


d, 3d 


~ 


Ist. 
>... 


= : == 


These are called common chords, and are denominated major or 
minor, according to the character of the scale of which they are consti- 
tuted. As the notes here stand the scale is major commencing with C., 


which is the first or key note of the scale; but if we add three flats to 
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the signatures, then the scale will be in C. minor, the key occupying 


the same place, as before. 
Ist. 2d. 3d 


L 




















The three common chords of a given scale, have a perfect identity 
of character, so far as proportional distances are concerned ; but they 
are not the same in both scales. In the major scale for example, the 
third as from C to E, stands at the distance of two full tones from the 
key, while in the minor scale, the third as from C. to Eb, stands at the 
distance of only a tone and a half. The third of the scale, therefore is 
the characteristic note; the fifths and the octaves being the same in both 
scales If we take the second chord with F we shall find its third con- 
sisting in the one scale of two full tones, and in"the other (by the flat oc- 
curring at A) of only a tone and a half: and if we take the third 
chord, the same difference will be effected by the flat at B.* Thirds 
are thus found to be major or minor; and the difference between 
the common chords of the two scales is, that in the one the thirds are 
major, while in the other they are minor. 





THE TASK ASSIGNED US. 
(Continued from our fifth number.) 


Tux second point to be established is one to which allusion has fre- 
quently been made in the pages of this magazine, viz., “ that all personsf 
have by nature, the power of learning to sing, if they will not neglect 
the work of cultivation, till late in life.’’ 

This point is so well understood by scientific musicians of the present 
day, as to render all discussion on their account nearly useless. Yet, 
as other people are slow to believe a doctrine so discordant with their 
notions and habits of thinking, there may be some advantage in stating 
the argument in due form. The faculties embraced in this inquiry are 
two, Viz., a voice, and a musical ear. 

As to the question, whether nature furnishes every one with a voice, 


* This note however as will be hereafter shown is often elevated for certain pur- 
poses, by an accidental, in which case the chord becomes like the corresponding 
one of the major scale. 

1 The deaf and dumb excepted. 
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we might as well inquire whether all have by nature the faculty of 
learning to speak. Even the deaf mute has in many instances been 
taught to articulate words intelligibly ; a circumstance which proves 
that such afflicted persons, for the most part, need only the power of 
hearing to make them acquire the command of language. So the man 
who has a musical ear, always shows that he has a voice of one kind 
or other, though perchance a rough one, and one that is not remarkable 
for flexibility. The quality of a person’s voice depends much on habit 
and cultivation. Some persons possess a remarkably fine tone, while 
yet they are unable to confine themselves to any portion of the musical 
scale. Others again, have a disagreeable tone, while they manifest a 
good degree of accuracy in their intonation. The qualities of voice 
may differ in song as they do in speech. Early discipline in either 
case, will lead to improvement. ‘Thus much will not be disputed ; and 
if the question here be put, whether every voice is really tuneable, the 
proper answer to it will turn upon the existence or non-existence of a 
musical ear. If nature denies to no one the gift of acquiring a musical 
ear, then every ore may learn by practice the art of managing his voice. 
Whether nature has been thus bountiful in her gifts, is the only question 
now before us. 

But what is meant by the gift in question? If it be blind instinct, 
which developes itself without any aid from instruction or example, 
then it is clear that no one ever possesses it. An instance of this sort 
has never yet been recorded. Even the feathered tribes are taught 
to sing by the parent bird. The finest ear of the human race was 
at some period destitute of the faculty of discrimination. On the other 
hand, the dullest ear that can be met with, is found to be suscepti- 
ble of improvement at almost any time in life, but particularly in 
infancy and childhood. Nor have we ever been able to discover any 
limits to this improvement, beyond which, an individual could not 
be made to pass, by appropriate instructions and exercises. The 
faculty in question then, is not properly an instinct, because instinct 
has always its limits which are impassable. 

But is not the task of cultivation so very difficult in some cases, as 
to forbid all hope of success? Let facts be allowed to answer this 
inquiry. 

1. Among infants no such cases can be found, as the question sup- 
poses. With fair opportunities for hearing, and suitable inducements 
for imitation, the infant uniformly acquires the language of song with 
as much facility as that of common speech, Short simple clauses of 
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melody, like easy words of language, he will soon be found to imi- 
tate if all the surrounding associations are suited to his taste; and 
though in either case his first efforts will be rude, he will gradually 
increase in skill till his object is fully attained.* In song as in speech, 
the actual progress of the infant, will of course be affected by ten 
thousand little circumstances which are liable to be disregarded by the 
parent or nurse. The health, the disposition, the nervous tempera- 
ment, the courage, the perseverance of the infant, as well as the vari- 
ous methods of training to which it is subjected, are things which ought 
to be taken into the account; and most of all, the influence of the 
very notion which we are now opposing. For the whole work so far 
as concerns singing, seems to be left to chance; while in reference to 
speech alone, the opposite course is pursued. This being the fact, it 
is not wonderful that some infants manifest precocious talent, while 
others seem to take very little interest in the subject. 

Some parents are ready to say that while all their children had 
equal advantages, only a part of them succeeded in learning to sing. 
Here the premises are wrong. Those minuter circumstances which most 
affect the infantile mind, will not and of necessity cannot be very uniform 
in any family ; and even if they could be so, the children, let it be re- 
membered would require some variety of treatment, as already hinted 
above, . Let the same practical good sense be pursued by the parent 
which he practices in learning his child to talk, and the result will be as 
uniform in the one case as in the other. This experiment has been too 
often, and too extensively tried, to admit any longer of a rational doubt. 

2. Such cases as the above objection supposes, have no real existence 
among juvenile subjects. The Boston Academy of Music, for example, 
lay it down in their manual of juvenile instruction, as a principle well 
established, that the faculty in question is nearly universal, Mr. Ives, 
an enterprising teacher of Philadelphia, informed us a short rime since 
that, of ten thousand pupils who had come under his instruction, with- 
out any care of selection, not one had been found incapable of acquir- 
ing the vocal art. This declaration, we are also happy to say, cor- 
responds with our own experience after full thirty years of labor and 
observation. All children, it is true, do not learn with equal facility, 
Those who have been allowed to pass the age of infancy, even in a 
musical family, without receiving appropriate instruction, are sometimes 
found to be dull pupils ; and not unfrequently, they require a great deal 


* See this subject more fully illustrated in the Mother’s Nursery Songs, published 
by the editor of this Magazine. 
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of attention, as well as the exercise of no inconsiderable share of in- 
genuity and discrimination in the teacher, who would accomplish them 
in the vocal art. Yet after all, habit, and not physical nature, is in 
fault. The difficulties arise from early neglect; and in no instances 
that we have ever “yet observed, have they been found insurmountable. 
Nor has the task for the most part been more laborious than would have 
been required to correct early provincialisms of dialect. 

But these experiments, it may he said, have been made upon a limi- 
ted scale. Be it so. Yet surely a solitary example might by these 
means, have been discovered, if any such examples had been to be 
found. 

Examples of indolence and discouragement indeed, there have been 
in sufficient abundance ; but not of so much real difficulty as to forbid 
hope of success. Some of the hardest subjects have through persever- 
ance made good progress in the art, and even become in their turn suc- 
cessful teachers of music. Such a fact alone, is sufficient to do away a 
host of objections. But 

In the third place, the difficulties of which we speak, and which are 
so easily surmounted in infancy and early childhood, are found gradu- 
ally to increase with advancing age. The habits of the adult are com- 
paritively inflexible. Where music has been wholly neglected in early 
life, there will often be found an almost entire want of susceptibility to 
musical sounds. Such persons will insist on the reality of physical pri- 
vations. Yet they are mistaken. The cases of greatest difficulty are 
found susceptible of gradual improvement. The progress is sometimes 
so slow, we admit, as to afford little expectation of final success, where 
there is such a general dearth of musical perseverance ; and the teacher 
must not shut his eyes against this fact, if he would discharge all the 
responsibilities that devolve upon him. Still, we say the obstacles are 
not of a physical nature. They are like the traits of a bad penmanship 
or the confirmed vulgarities of a provincial dialect, They exist only, 
where there has been some defect in early education, or some subse~ 
quent bias of long continuance, What portion of individuals who be- 
long to this class, ought to be excused from learning to sing the praises 
of God to edification, we shall not undertake to say. The Bible seems 
hot to recognize them at all, Every living thing that breathes is called 
upon to sing aloud the high praises of God. 

The class we are considering can certainly make some progress in the 
art: and though they should not so far succeed as to be able to assist in 
social exercises, they may at least go so far, as greatly to promote tho 
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purposes of private edification; and this, for aught we can see, they 
are bound to do. Thus much will often be effected with very little la- 
bor, under the special direction of a competent teacher. We are no 
advocates of jargon in social or public performances. We do not be- 
lieve in any ones exercising his vocal privileges at such a rate, as to be- 
come an anoyance to all who sit around him. This is sinful. It de- 
stroys devotion instead of promoting it. ‘The promiscuous congregations 
in our large cities, furnish abundant examples of this abuse. Men who 
are six days in a week, incessantly chiming the dull music of dollars 
and cents, almost if “ mad upon their idols,” will on the seventh, raise 
such a hideous aoise in the sanctuary, as almost to frighten any one who 
has weak nerves, out of his proper senses. This to be sure is called 
the exercise of a privilege; and this want of cultivation, no doubt, 
will all be attributed to the untowardness of physical susceptibilities. 
Nevertheless, we shall still maintain the ground we have assumed in this 
discussion. Facts are not easily controverted: and for these ten or 
twelve years past, during which period we have enjoyed extensive op- 
portunities for observation, we have not been able to find a single soli- 
tary case, where musical impressions to some extent could not immedi- 
ately be made upon the ear and voice. This being true, where lies the 
burden of responsibility? Shall these noisy disturbers of the public 
worship continue to bring the blind, the halt, the torn, and the lame in 
sacrifice, and remain guiltless in the eye of the great Master of Assem- 
blies ! 

But our argument is not yet completed. On the supposition that na- 
ture has been extensively partial in the bestowment of musical suscep- 
tibilities, furnishing one person with them, and withholding them alto- 
gether from another, we have a class of facts, which can in no way be ac- 
counted for ; but which must forever remain inexplicable. 

1. The most monotonous speakers, to be met with, have one or two 
tones of voice which they constantly repeat with sufficient accuracy 
of pitch, for all the purposes of musical execution. Better speakers, 
though indifferent to music, have a less limited scale. 

2. Of the adult persons among us who insist on the total absence of 
ear or voice, some will readily ascend, and others descend some given 
portion of the scale, either towards the commencement, the middle or 
the termination, while others will produce sounds in a seemingly fortu- 
itous manner, without any reference to the regular intervals. Yet in 
the hardest cases, some share of susceptibility is discoverable which 
gives promise of improvement, both as to the ear and voice, to any 
extent within the limits of human perseverance. 
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3. Subjects the most apparently hopeless, have actually been found, 
by perseverance, to overcome every difficulty. This could not be, on 
the supposition now before us. It would be as impossible, as for a man 
to acquire the faculty of seeing, who should from his birth, have been 
destitute of eyes. 

4. Those who maintain the supposition we are considering, uniformly 
judge of native talent, in reference to the existing musical scales. But 
let them remember that these very scales are to a great extent artificial. 
No one acquires them instinctively, but always by practice. 

The ancient Greeks had a very different scale in use, and one which 
would severely try the most skillful singers to be found at the present 
day. On this principle of procedure therefore the ancient Greeks 
might condemn us all at the present day, as unnatural singers, and we, 
too, notwithstanding all their refinement in the art, might be allowed to 
retort the charge. The ancient Highlanders, the modern Asiatics, and 
the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands have at best but six notes in 
their musical scales. All these nations then, must on the supposition be- 
fore us, be condemned as unmusical; and this, notwithstanding the fact 
that they are found like ourselves, to improve under cultivation. 

6. In those countries where musical cultivation is embraced among 
the ordinary branches of education, all are taught to sing with nearly 
equal facility. Witness the schools in Germany, and Italy, and Swit- 
zerland to which allusion has been so frequently made in the pages of 
this work. So, on the supposition before us, it should seem that nature 
has been the most bountiful just where cultivation has been the most 
universal, and the least bountiful where it has been most neglected. 
Even on this showing of the matter, cultivation will work wonders every 
where ; and produce great results towards a uniformity in the distri- 
bution of talent. 

But not to enlarge: it must upon the whole, appear perfectly obvious 
to every reflecting mind, that what we have all along been endeavoring to 
maintain is emphatically true. Physical nature throws no bar in the 
way of universal cultivation. Let the trial every where commence with 
the period of infancy, or even early childhood, and the talent in ques- 
tion will be found to be universal. The conclusion to which we are 
thus brought, is one of immense moment ; and the responsibilities which 
it devolves upon individuals, as may hereafter be shown are neither few 
nor small, nor confined to any specific classes in society. All who 
have any interest in the honor and glory of God, are bound to see that 
his praises are magnified. 
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The following article copied from a volume of beautiful poems by Mas. Sicourney, 
just issued from the New-York press, refers, we presume, to the late lamented Mr. 
Dutton. Such a tribute was justly due to his memory. He was a graduate of 
Washington College, Hartford, Connecticut, where Mrs. 8. resides ; but at the period 
of his last illness, was organist at the South Dutch Church in this city, pursuing at the 
same time, a course of theological studies with reference to the ministry. His death 
though sudden, was full of peace. It occurred about three years ago. 


DEATH OF A YOUNG MUSICIAN. 


Music was in thy heart, and fast entwin’d, 
And closely knotted with its infant strings, 
Were the rich chords of melody. When youth 
And Science led thee to her classic bower 
A pale and patient student, the lone lamp 
Of midnight vigil, found thee pouring out 
Thy soul in dulcet sound. In memory’s cell, 
Still live those thrilling tones, as erst they broke 
Beguiling with sweet choral symphonies 
The festal hour. But lo! while thou dist wake 
The solemn organ to entrancing power, 
Tracing the secret spells of harmony, 
On through deep rapture’s labyrinthine maze, 
Devotion came, and breath’d upon thy brow, 
And made her temple in thy tuneful breast. 
So, Music led thee to thy Saviour’s feet, 
Serene and true disciple ; and their harps 
Who fondly hold untiring guardianship 
O’er frail man’s pilgrim-path, were tremulous 
With joy for thee. 
Nor vainly to thy soul 
Came Heaven's high message, wrapt in minstrelsy, 
For to its service, with unshrinking zeal 
The blossom of thy life was dedicate. 
Thy hand was on God’s altar, when a touch 
Sudden and strange and icy-cold, unloos’d 
Its fervent grasp. Thy gentle heart was glad 
With the soft promise of a hallow’d love. 
But stern Death dash’d it out. Now there are tears 
In tenderest eyes for thee. 
—Yet we, who know 
That Earth hath many discords for a soul 
Fine-ton’d and seraph-strung, and that the feet 
Which fain would follow Christ, are sometimes held 
In dark meshes of a downward course 
Till strong repentance turn them back with tears, 
Do feel thy gain. 
*Tis well thou art at home, 
Spirit of melody and peace and love. 
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